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"^STftACT . r ' \ 

Stereotypes about the way woien talk groii put of 
knowledge of nonlinguistic, societally assigned sex role traits and 
of linguistic correlates of those traits. Among the findings of 
research on sale/female speech differences are that, contrary to the 
stereotype, men talk more than women; men's Conversation is 
task-oriented, while that of wpijien is egd enhancing to others; in 
most spieech communities women use more standard phonology and syntax 
than men;^ and women use certain female-typed words in some 
circumstances. Such differences are , learned as linguistic aspects 6f 
a sex role and are neither genetic nor universal. Not all^studies 
.havejfound sex^lihked language difference's, and the findings, of many 
studies reflect a comparison of women with men of presumably ^he 
same, though in reality lower, class status, duo^ to a methodological 
j|iiias«. In addition to differences i;i language usage, conversations 
^ii^w:een the sexes often involve interruptions of women's spe^ech, arid 
(:^^i}i:a,c^ .of attention to women's conversation by men. But even if a 
''^u^bMsji. exactly duplicates men*s language use^ she will not be 
e^|luated in the same way, since subjective appraisals of women and 
men ^s speakers are based on an interaction between a speaker's 
activities and the language and sex role stereotypes known to the 
listener. (GT) • 
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3 if I teH^you that Stereotypes exist for what women vs. men li.ke tb 

do, wear, read, eat, a.nd^'watch on JV, and also,/for ho* the two sexes . 
( , , talk, cafi you imagine what some of these. mi jjfit be? (Thj^ truth or^jus-/ 
tice Of the stereo^es is not n\y point;y^mply that they existl]^^ ■ . 
Imagine the stereotypical feniale speak/r. Perhaps for you, she gabs or ,; ■ 
talks on and on pr talks about inane^ytopics. "^Maybe she talks uncertainly, 
using many tag questions and ariswE^ring othfer j^^^ ■ 
rising intonation,- ais though s|?e 'ishU surejo^ th^^^^^^ ' What^s • 

your name? A; Mary? ). Perhaps she Mtters:|||n^|d65^ 
her talk seem elaborate, pr maybe she simpiy uses certain dtfs^iptors. 
that men don't, like adorable or di vi ne , carried along by ejcageriatgjdTy 
viaried intonation. Whether you believe the stereotypy is nght^:a#^ 
the chahces are very gre'Sit that you know what it is (Edelskyv 
Cartoon and script writers often tap into, your knowledge of that language/.,, 



sex role stereotype, > depending on your knowledge of, it tfl^elicit predict- 
able responses to thei r 'charactei:uations. > . . ' , 

The Stereotype jor Shared knowledge we have about the way women.talk ; ^ 
V grows out of two kinds of knowledge: (1) minute ..details about other 
aspects of stereotypical ly defined sex roles (like' details of personality % 
attributes, object preferences, etc,); and (2) Vfnguistic ways of 



signalling these nonlipg^i|tic traiVt^of uncertainty, passivity, Submis, 
si veness , etc . The .f apt that we have ilmQh 1 ess def i ned stereotypes , .i*f 



any, ab(jut men as S|6'ak^rs reflet the fact that males and male activity 
are so much cons^ideredJHie norm CBrovSrman, iet al ., .1972) that they a.re 



unremarkable ;^i;.e.^, the/v^^^ men talk counts as the way peoplfe in general 



talk. 



/// 



^LMManguage/sex stereotypes, the huge recent increase in research 
on ma,W^ di fferences in speech al so. depended at first on thi s commpn 
Vx\^^^^ nonlinguistic, soci eta Tly assigned 



■ / 



J^ngui 



role traits and of 



which 



itic correlates of those traits. In addition, ihere were studies ' 
tried to find evidence for the truth or falseness of aspects of the 
already existing •linguistic stereotype of women as speakers.. There' were 
studids that investigated quantity of Speech (the gabby woman) , women,' s 
:and m^n's use of lexical diomains (women attending to uninteresting or 
trivial topics) , sex-linked ^se of qualifiers (women's tendency toward 
excessive , embellishment), degree of standardn^s of phonological and 
syntactic variables (the Correct woman) (see Thorne awdSl^nley, 19/5, 
for a comprehensive ann(rtate4 bibliography. (^Q!jrfve_wbole to^ of language, 
and sex) . - > J 

The Sex-di f f erentia.ted language picture that emergecJ from this 
early work (similar studies along these lines are still b^ing conducted) 
showed that, when actual mage was investigated, there were indeed dif - 
ferences, but not Inways in the expected direction. ' Contrary, to the 
stereotype, men were the big ta.lkers. Whether in elicited conversations 
(Oetzel, 1966),, 3ury deliberations (Strodtbeck and Mann, 1956}, in high 



'■■■■^ " 




schadl:^^m (Barron, 1971) i in 44ryiew settings (Swacker^ 

or d^q,^ijA 1 ^ s tuden ts tryi^ to^ ppptil a r Wi th ma 1 es ( Kofnarovs ky j 
-1946^, wpm6n did not take up as ijidcfi of the talking space_as men. An old 
spdy (MO(lre, 1922) showed wora^ and men talking about different topics 
to people of the ^ame sex^^ut in mixed sex groups, both women and men 
changed th6ir top-^cs, pfesumabljj to ^accommodate to the other. What is 
noteworthy here is^ tlie example this research provides 'of the truism that 
research bias dieyThard. Despite the change in to-pics when the listeners' 

■ ' ^' ' ■ '/ . - ' ' ■ ■'■ ' ; ■ ' ' ' .■ ^ ■ ■' 

sex varied, Mopte concluded that "ineradicable differences" in the \ 

f: ■ / '/.:.. J' . ■ ■ ; . ■ ■ ' , \ 

'^original c^acitiqs" of the two sexes is what produced such different\ 

topics of interest.! Women and men do know different l^xitons, sterrmiing 

> fnom ;fcfiet/knowledgL of and experience with different clomains, wfi\ich in 

turn qjf^ows out of societally assigned roles whjch place each sex m 

unequal contact with these domains, 

/ Wdmen used more mmhrnm 's in conversation, an utterance that was 
strategTCally placed to function not as a theft of ^t^^^ turn for the 
nphniri' ->er, but as an encouragement for the current speaker ^'rschmanni^ ; 

1973). Women and mil of equa(1 rank at psychiatric staff meetings used v 

■ ■ ■ ''I 

humor differently^ ^en told the jokes; women laughed (Coser, 1960) • In 
m'ixed-sex dyads having/discussions on experimenter-assigned topics, women 
more often couched their opinions in personal statements ( I think that 
people h^ve trouble with . • . .), while men made more general statements, 
as though their opinions were fadt ( Most people have trouble with . . . 
(Hirschmann, 1973)/ , , \ 
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1 Men and wQmen had di fferent styles ^of ,descHbing\pictur6^C Men"' 
tended to describe observable features fWoo'd,'. 1966) and make definitive. 
, y statements about features like the Tiuftiber >of objec'^s pi^^^^ 

1973), while women described connotatively or intefjpretively (Wood, 1966) 

' ' ■ ; ' • • • ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ • ' : 

and were more ^approximate in relation to the number of items in a picture 

^ (Swacker, 1^73). ^ V . \'''-^-f''-^' ^ ' 

A predominant conversational role taken by-meri 
. a task-oriented one, incliiding the in/itiation of $o1^ 

Women fjave demonstrated, the taking q(n ^of an ec|o-enhancing, spcio-^iemotional 
, role^ reacting to the contributions of other^s (Stro.dtbeck. and Mann ^ 1956; 
Sqskin and John, 19iS3). \ 'o;/ \ 

Male and female members of the audiences at academic conferences 
di^Tayed different speaking roles *al^o^/ When women qu 
speaker, they asked questions of clan fi cation. When male? ^questioned 
(at a rate far exceeding their proportl^ the audience) , they held the 
floor for a longer time, uttered kng^^ prefaces to their questions, and 
the-preface itself functioned to deflect the focus of the topic to tan- 
gential issues (Swacker, 1976), / / 

Women do use more varied intt/nation* and particular cor^ours more 
frequently than men tMcConnell-Gynet, 1978) and, /as we all know-^by our 
ability to--recogaize most femalJ vs. male volGes on the phone,, the two 
sexes iile different average pitch and resonance. An interesting finding, 
however, is that when anatomical features are controlled (vocal tract 
size, height, weight, etc;) , tlher'e is still great variation in sound fre- 
.; quencies (resuVtirig in, pi tch and resonance) more than can be accounted^ 
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A Brief Review 



f 6r by physicaT differences. In other words, we learn tcy, anci at .some 
level we control , po^"m}ei\ op how "female" we ^^^^^s , 

Most ^tudies have shown womeri^ use^ jrfiore^' arfd 
syntax ^an men (Kramer, e,t al. ^- 1^^^^ ^ 
certain American and British speech communities, the opposite is the case 
(Trudgiil, 1972; Nichols, 1976), In%rwich, England,/ age interacted with 
sex to predict standardness; he., women up seeiped to be adopting 

stigmatized forms while women over 30 avoided them. According to Nichols 
(1976), the contradictory findings are not cdntradictory. What seems to 
be happening is that the circumstances of women 's lives, the relation- 
ships they have and want, provide them with both social and linguistic 
options, so that in one community it is more advantageous, from women's 
perspectives; to use more standard language and in another the reverse is 
true. 

in informal contexts where sex-typed activity is taking place, 
women did produce items that we believe^they do, items in the language 
sex stereotype ( darling ,s adorable, so , etc.) .(Mehzel and Tyler, 1977). 
M6n also list irore 'Viirty worcK^n demand (Tyler, 1977). 
^ It is important to remember that the differences that are found are 
neither genetic nor universal. Rather, they a^ as linguistic 

as^e^ts of a sex-role. In fact, elsewhere in the world, the same linS^ 
guistic feature becomes part of the baggage of the role behavior of the 
opposite sex. For example, in certaih African tribes, it is the men who 

^use the more acceptable language filatures (Seitel , 1969), and in Banaras, 

' ■ ' ' ' . • ^ ■■ ^ ■ .. ... -.^V'^ ■ 

India, it is the men. who use the more exagget^^ted 
• v'/- , : ■ . ' ■ =• . 

(Christian, ms.) . ; ^ ^ 
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'.. I- ■ / ' ■ ■ •■ 

Not all studies have found sex-linked language differences, though. 
Using the ster^btypic roles that have men as "do-ers" and women as "be- / 
ers," Barron (1971) tried toLfinti out if men used more agentive (d^-er) 
cases than women. Her subjects did npt differ on this* measure. Both 
sexes used qua3ifiers equally bothVorally (Hirschmann, 1974) and in writ- 
ing (Kra{ner, 1974a). No sex-lfnked difference was found in the iise of 
tag questions (DuBois and Crouch, 1975) or in the use of question *into- 
notation when answering a question (Edelsky, in press). 

Most studies' which have found sex/language differences make some 
effort to compare men and women from the "same social class. Some, like 
the studies that investigate differential use of phonological variants, 
make a very careful effort to categorize people according to socio-eco- 



nomic status and therjyiQpi^^^ who are alike on that dimension. 

When sex/language diffet^ences appear, it then looks like sex rather than 
socio-economic" status is the important variable. Un fortunately, common 
methods of categorizing people according to socio-economic status use ^e 
husband's or father's status as the determinant of the woman's status, 
even though the woman may have more education than the man in question 
(education is one of the factors inybtved in computing socio-economic 
status). In addition, "stenographer" and "mephanic" may be classified 
as same-status occupatior^^v The result that women are often mi sclas-r 
sified because of a bias in |he methodology and are then found to use 
different language from men. -^Mhat those language differences may actually 
reflect in some cases is the facet that women are being compared to mecr 
of presumably the "Sipniie, though iln, reality lower, class status and also to 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ^- . ■ ".- ■ 

men whose jobs are likbly to be llgs language oriented (NichoTS, 1978) .1 



Soothe picture this far fs^of a wbiwri w^^ ajj-igher 



onatioh 
less 



voice, generally uses more standarjd language and particular in 
contours, acts more as an egofenh^an^r with talk, describes with 
specificffy, lists fewer obscenities, laughs at men's jokes, uses\certainj 

^ female-typed words under some c:ircurrtstances,. etc. If then, women s\arted' 
to say damned right and stopped saying goodness gracious, would that. show) 
that they- were equal in power to men; i.e., is the reslearcht^at looks ^ 
differential use of parjtlcular predesignated linguistic varlibTes the most 

^^ruitful place to find out how unequal power is reflected andf^^^ 
in language? Recent analyses of conver;sation ifidicateVtl^a^^^^^^^ 
power imbalance between the sexes i£ played out in daily ^i^tngjiag^^^^^^^^ 
actions among intimates and lesser knowns, bjit not in ojJvibus waysi;^^^ 

Men usurp women's turns by interrupting them (Ziniier^a^^^^^^^ • 
1975) ^st as adi^^lts usurp children 's; i .e., the less powerful 
j/estricted rights to talk. Ginet's (1978) explanatipa^^^^^^^ v ^ 

variability reveals how vocal dynamism can ie ysed if one is iobre ignor/- v 
able and needs to work harder to hold the attentidn of bthers. Women dls- 
close more about themselves (Henley, 1977), just as Ibw status mMes'^ 
disclose more to high-status males. The resulting imbalance in 
tion makes the known one vulnerable to the knower's use of;the sknpwjfedg^^^ 
gi^en over by the former. When men's talk is neu^j^^pr egordfefla^^^^^ 
women (Soski n and John , 1963) , and women 's is n^utr^or egb-enhajricing^ to 
men (Strodtbeck and Mann, 1956), then men's superior power ^ii^^^ 
buttressed: (1) absolutely, by their enhanced feel in ^i$p|^s^ 
and (2) relatively, by women's deflated feelings-4[l^^ 
least in part by the i^tajnctibns of l^ie opposite^^^^^^^ 



li' 
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Though the great nuinber of studies ShoW^^^^ ^tbe -ta/lk- 

trig time also rfefJect status » an' ex6ei)tt^i^/|^i^^^ of how i)dwer 

is accomplished as an everyday activity in coftversati on cotos from Pamela 
Tishman's (1978). work. Defining ,power as the aM^ maintain and 

have accepted/ by others one's own definition- of the situation, she shows 
how, among couples ostensibly working at nonsexist relationships, the 
assymetry fs perpetuated through language acti vity . The women 's topics • 
were mi nimally responded .to, elici ted i)"ti questions , thei r statements were 
left unattended regardless of the actual topic (whether it was running 
out of catsup or irvterpreting a new mathematical theory) . The women even 
promoted thei r of f er%gs , pref aci ng topi cs wi th " thi s is interesting," 
trying to elicit a coriversatibn. Their .male 'partners simply, did not do 
their part of the conversational work j However.'vwhen the men brought up 
topi cs ( once , .agai n , mundane household topics or intel Tectual ones) , the 
women encouraged more tal k by asking questions and commentfng on their ' 
corments; i.e., by doing the interactional work. The results .are that 
His topics seem to be more i nteresting because they have been responded 
to; His definition of the situation (what is worth talking about) is 
maintained while Hers is not; His power is both reflected and constructed 
anew. - . ■ 

JOur knowledge of how conversation works ahd what women do and have 
donfe to them that functions to perpetuate their, lesser power is scant. 
Taking the great leap then between a few findings and a practical appli - 
%t^cation question, is it in women .'s best interest^ to start interrupting, 
stop responding so enthusiastically to men's utte ranches , start saying 
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nniiwi after a 1 png f^di[i^0\y6^i n^t sbmething^ sai d .by a mn 0i^ed mi ni^ | 
' 'mal responses ar^ johe way men control -topi cs ) (Zltranerman aftd West , 1975);? • 
, If starting to say damned nice and stopping: the utterance of adorableow: 



not very useful because the social impact of 
does njit rest primarily in lexical choice, would.^a chja||e|in verbal 
interact Icfh (turn taking, topic control , topic const)|!:^^l^^i etCij have ^ 
any effect? Language is not only a carrier of^ciprftent and a||oader to ^ 
action; it. is action itself. When a woman firstVchanges her interactional 
Style,, She en^ges in a political action (i .e., :She';ui)sets ^jr^ng expec- , 
tations based on power arrangements) if, that is, ?he,||pes no| sucrdund* J 
her changed laftguage use with ahnouncements^ accpwts | ' br ^ocplana ti ons . ^ 
However, even if she exactly dupl i cates a Mn 's, Tartgu'age ysev s>e y[\ 11 ntit 



be evaluated nor respondied to with a simil|^ '.?oeg^^ 
(Bernard/ 1964; KraTO Edelsky,i ih,^r^^ hoped:r ' 

for resutjfis of the. .language change may not ertstte.^^; standards exist 
sb lthat^for instance, when a mah talks at4.1ength7hfe it conSiiter^d uhnote- 
worthy, but when a woman does that, she is gabby.* Our subiective 
appraisals of and responses to women and men as speakers are riot,- then, 
based entirely on the speaker's activities, but rather, oh an-Jnteraction "4 
beS^en the language jind sex-rol^stereotype we all know (eyl^i if we do 
not agree with it) and^the speaker's uicti yities . This brings; us ful 1 
ftircle to the issue presented at the begirining—sex-r:ole ^ereotypes 
carried over into language. Is the circularity a cbmpositional 
a neutral metaphor, o"H a female symbol? ' : 



10, 
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l^One Of the most academically exciting^aspects of Women's studies 
research y( of which lariguage/sex role resear^^^^ part), is the finding ; 



of some formerly unseen bias that bringi into questi^r|^tbe results ^.^n-^^^^^ i;"^ 
clusionsV^^^ of previous research. By^^prpy^^^^^^ i^^^ij^ : ; ■ 

vision, women's suidies research often moves an /je^nt^^ 



unfortunately, not without the screaming and flar;;l,Tn;g^o^^ are 

. ■ ■■■■ • . : ^ - . - : mim^^^^^ ■ 

committed to or b^efit from the old view. ^ ^ V '-'- - 
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